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miles wide. It was roughly the part of the old
sandy shoal that first emerged from the ocean,
and it has been longer above water than any other
part of southern Jersey. The old name, Pine
Barrens, is hardly correct because it implies some-
thing like a desert, when as a matter of fact the
region produced magnificent forest trees.

The innumerable visitors who cross southern
Jersey to the famous seashore resorts always pass
through the remains of this old central forest and
are likely to conclude that the monotonous low
scrub oaks and stunted pines on sandy level soil,
seen for the last two or three generations, were
always there and that the primeval forest of colo-
nial times was no better. But that is a mistake.
The stunted growth now seen is not even second
growth but in many cases fourth or fifth or more.
The whole region was cut over long ago. . The
original growth, pine in many places, consisted
also of lofty timber of oak, hickory, gum, ash,
chestnut, and numerous other trees, interspersed
with dogwood, sassafras, and holly, and in, the
swamps the beautiful magnolia, along with the
valuable white cedar. De Vries, who visited the
Jersey coast about 1632, at what is supposed to
have been Beesley's or Somer's Point, describes-